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Letter Fo for 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

A short time ago the mother of a fifth grade school girl told 
me that her daughter loved good reading. I gave the mother a 
copy of Wee Wisdom and said, “Perhaps your daughter would en- 
joy reading this.” 

The girl never had seen Wee Wisdom. After she had read the 
copy that her mother had taken to her, she sent me word that she 
always would pray for me for having made her acquainted with Wee 
Wisdom. 

Each month Wee Wisdom brings something new, something 
bright to its readers. That is why those who read it for the first 
time and those who read it for the fiftieth time are equally de- 
lighted each time the magazine is delivered by the postman. 

And how many readers do you suppose are now receiving Wee 
Wisdom each month? More than 77,772! That means a great deal 
of happiness scattered over our earth. It also means an increase 
of more than 34,000 readers in the past year. 

I can think of a number of ways in which you helped to make 
this increase. Of how many ways can you think to make the in- 
crease greater in the next year? 

With love, 
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Miss April is a lovely lass, 

Who smiles upon us sweetly; 
She walks where all the world can see, 
Behaving most discreetly. 
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Miss April is a winsome lass, 
Who trips up hill, down hollow; 
She beckons with a sunbeam hand. 


Inviting us to follow. 
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Miss April is a dainty lass, 


She sets a crocus in her hair, 
And wades among the cresses. 
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Who gowns in rainbow dresses; 
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Miss April is a lightsome lass, 
And sprightly as a linnet; 

We lose her in the wood if we 
Forsake her for a minute. 
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Miss April is an elfin lass, but 

Who makes the earth a bower; 
To play a joke upon Miss May, the 
She rides off on a shower. 
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How Mr. Lincoln Talked to Milo 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


It was on a bright morning in early 
spring that Milo found the bicycle. 
There it lay on the shining highway 
that ran through the village of Redwood 
Hill and on to the city. But where had 
it come from, this gleaming red and 
white and nickel wonder? Red and 
white and nickel bicycles, just the right 
size for a boy of eleven, do not just hap- 
pen; they do not shoot up out of the 
ground, as poppies do, or fall from trees 
as oranges do. How 


with a shining highway waiting just 
outside the gate, could possibly think 
about. 
The family had half promised Milo 
a bicycle for Christmas, but Daddy had 
had to buy a big, gray, snorting, roar- 
ing tractor for cultivating the orange 
trees, and the bicycle had had to wait. 
But just last week Benson’s hard- 
ware store had surprised the boys of 
Redwood Hill by placing a bicycle in 
the window. “Sec- 


had it come to be 
lying on the wide 


highway, on that 

bright morning in ing of how 
February? The 

surrounding orange 

groves and_ road 

sides, showered what was true, 


with poppies knew, 
but would not tell. 

Perhaps the bicy- 
cle had been placed 
there on purpose 
for him, Milo tried 
to tell himself. 


Perhaps I had better be think- 


I may grow to be more like 
Lincoln right now. ... 
He learned very early to do 


An excellent thing for a per- 
son to do. 

For a very small boy it would 
be a good plan 

To learn the same lesson be- 
fore he’s a man. 


ond hand,” the card 
had said, but you 
would never have 
believed it. There 
was not a scratch or 
nick to be seen! 
Only think of such 
a bicycle for $12! 
The bicycle had set 
Milo to dreaming 
and planning. He 
had $2 in his bank, 
saved since 
‘Christmas. Now 
that the orange 


That would have 

meant that his very biggest and best 
wish had come true, for hadn’t he 
longed and ached for a bicycle more 
than any other boy had ever longed 
and ached for anything? 

Each morning, as he had trudged the 
mile and a half to school, he had fan- 
cied himself spinning along on a shin- 
ing “bike,” just like the one lying there 
on the road, a bike made for a boy of 
eleven. Oh, Milo was sure that to own 
a bicycle upon which to spin to school, 
or to run to Redwood Hill for groceries, 
or to race over the fragrant country on 
errands for Daddy, would be the most 
glorious fun that a boy in the country, 


picking season was 
on, he could earn the other $10. 

And that brings us right back to the 
red and white bicycle lying on the road. 
Like magic, a bicycle had dropped to 
him out of the sky, just as easy, and all 
for nothing! 

Suddenly Milo came out of his daz- 
zling dream and ran to the turn in the 
road. Far, far ahead a great yellow 
van was rocking along the highway. 
The riddle was solved. The bicycle, of 
course, had fallen from the van! Sud- 


denly the van, headed top speed for the 
city, turned to the left and disappeared. 

Milo, his heart pounding with excite- 
ment and dismay, returned to his won- 
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derful find. What could he do about it? 
That was the question. A sly little 
voice, speaking in his ear, tried to an- 
swer: 

“The driver will never discover what 
has happened, until he begins to unload. 
Besides,” said the sly little voice, even 
more slyly, “how could the driver prove 
that he dropped a bicycle on the Red- 
wood Hill road opposite your driveway? 
And besides that,’ went on the sly voice, 
more slyly still, “he probably doesn’t 
care much for the ‘bike’ anyway, or 
he’d have tied it on better. He doesn’t 
think half as much of it as you do.” 

“Well,” said Milo, half believing, “it 
does look as if it were meant for me, 
dropping in front of my gate and every- 
thing.” 


“See here, young man, you did me a 
service,” said Mr. Carroll, 
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With trembling fingers he pulled 
back the burlap covering. Why! The 
little bike was brand-new! The rubber 
tires were clean, silver colored rubber, 
and the red paint hadn’t a scratch. 

“Why not carry it in, and put it in 
your secret place?’ asked the same 
voice. “You can’t very well leave it 
here for some one to run over and break 
into a thousand pieces.” 

“Of course not! I’ll put it away until 
I can decide something,” Milo told him- 
self. No one was about the rose-cov- 
ered bungalow as he hurried down the 
drive with his treasure. Mother had 
driven to Redwood Hill for groceries, 
and Daddy and the men were deep in 
the grove, picking oranges. 

Milo locked the bicycle in his secret 
place, a little shed off the garage, where 
he kept his tools, his skates, and his 
tennis racket. As he dropped the key 
into his pocket, Milo thought of the 
dear, wonderful friend who lived in a 
frame up in his room. This friend 
always looked down at Milo sternly, yet 
lovingly, with deep understanding in his 
clear, steady eyes. The eyes always ap- 
peared to say to Milo: “Let me help 
you. I was once a little boy myself, 
with many problems to work out.” It 
seemed to Milo that, if he looked long 
enough into the clear, gentle eyes of 
Abraham Lincoln, he always found the 
answers to his questions. Once Mr. 
Lincoln had told him, as plain as plain 
—just like talking—what to do when 
Mr. McCarthy, the grocer, had given 
him too much change. And Mr. Lin- 
coln had told Milo, as plain as plain— 
just like talking—what to do when he 
had broken the Wedgewood pitcher. 
No one had been at home that after- 
noon; it would have been easy to have 
hid the pitcher behind the cracker jar. 
Mr. Lincoln had saved him from cheat- 
ing both times, and now. 
. But the sly little voice was speaking 
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“Tl put it away until I can decide something,” Milo told himself. 


again, and it said: 

: “But little Abie Lincoln never found 
a new bicycle in front of his house. If 
he had, he surely would never have left 


bicycle a secret for two or three days, 
and perhaps he would ride it about the 
drive when no one was at home. 

But very soon the golden light of the 


it on the highway to be run over and February morning came flooding into 
“ broken into a thousand pieces.” the room, and Milo awakened to find 
in “He would not have kept it a secret, Mr. Lincoln’s eyes looking straight into 
p- either,” said another voice, and this his. 

Ip made Milo remember a little verse that “He knows about the bike,’ Milo 
f, he had learned by heart. whispered to himself, and he hid his 
It The little verse was almost strong head. Under the blanket, the little verse 
ig enough to pull the key out of Milo’s he knew so well said itself in his ears: 
of pocket, open the door, wheel the bicycle ‘Perhaps I had better be thinking of 
ne out and lean it against the mail box, how 

i where the owner could easily see it if I may grow to be more like Lincoln 
om he came along. right now.” 

om But the sly voice was speaking once Milo sat up suddenly and looked 
on more, dinning loudly in Milo’s ears: straight into the face of Mr. Lincoln. 
a “There’s no harm, is there, in keeping Mr. Lincoln seemed to say: “I’ll help 
a it in the shed, just one night, while you you. I was once a little boy myself, 
he think it over?” Milo had to agree that with many problems to work out.” 

”, there was no harm in that. “It’s about a bike, Mr. Lincoln,” said 
- | But the eyes of Lincoln seemed to be Milo softly. “And it isn’t mine—only— 
ve fl looking at him and asking, “Why not _I’d like to keep it.” 

" tell the family about it?” It was only a moment till Milo fancied 
-. That night Milo undressed in the that the still lips said, as plain as plain: 


dark, so as not to see the face he loved 
so dearly. If he did not see Lincoln’s 
face, it would be easier to keep the 


“Milo, you must find the owner—and 
quickly 
Milo dressed and ran downstairs, 
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There was only one way to find the 
owner, and that was to advertise. 
There were Milo’s two dollars that he 
had saved for the blue and white wheel. 
They would pay for the ad. Mr. Lin- 
coln was right—he must find the owner, 
and quickly. 

Milo drove to town with Father, and 
by 8 o’clock had sent this advertisement 
to the city papers, to run three days: 


FOUND, February 10, red and white 
bicycle, on Upper Redwood Hill road. ° 
Milo Dennis, R. F. D., Redwood Hill, 
Calif. 

In two days came an answer. Milo’s 
eyes shone happily as he read: 


Milo Dennis, 
Redwood Hill, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 


Inclosed find $5 reward for your 
service. The wheel was on its way to 
a boy who lives twenty miles from a 
railway. He won the wheel for con- 
spicuous bravery. 


Yours, 
C. K. Carroll. 


For a boy twenty miles from a rail- 
way! For conspicuous bravery! A slow 
flush crept over Milo’s face. He had 
secretly wanted to keep the wheel! He 
went thoughtfully to his room. He 
would earn a bicycle. With the $5, he 
would need just $7 more to buy the 
bicycle at Benson’s. He was slipping 
the bill into a drawer when he caught 
Mr. Lincoln looking at him with steady, 
loving eyes. Milo stopped and looked. 
What was that Mr. Lincoln was say- 
ing? “Do you want pay for being hon- 
est?” Milo fancied he said. 
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The first two lines of the verse forced 
themselves into his thought: 

“Perhaps I had better be thinking of 
how I may grow to be more like Lin- 
coln right now.” 

Oh, it was hard to take the crisp bill 
out of the drawer, but Milo was sure 
that he saw a quick flash of gladness in 
the clear eyes. 

“T’ll give it back if you say so, Mr. 
Lincoln,” said Milo, and he ran down- 
stairs just as Mr. C. K. Carroll drove 
into the driveway. 

They placed the bicycle safely in the 
tonneau of Mr. Carroll’s car. 

“T’ve been advised not to take the re- 
ward, Mr. Carroll,” said Milo, handing 
him the new $5 bill. 

“See here, young man, you did me a 
service,” said Mr. Carroll. 

“But I’ve been advised not to take it,” 
Milo answered steadily. Mr. Carroll 
looked at Milo in astonishment. 

“I’m paying back the cost of the ad. 
Isn’t that fair?” he asked as he dropped 
$2 into Milo’s hand. “As I go back 
through town I shall make a $3 deposit 
on that wheel at Benson’s. I heard at 
Redwood Hill that Milo Dennis wants 
to buy it.” 

Before Milo could say one word, the 
great car had spun around and was 
roaring out of the gate. 

Milo ran straight to his room. Mr. 
Lincoln would explain. The deep, kind 
eyes looked at him, and Milo fancied 
that they twinkled a little. “You did 
your best,” they seemed to say. And 
suddenly Milo realized that listening to 
Mr. Lincoln was just another way of 
listening to his own conscience, the voice 
which always showed him the best way. 
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CA Summer in ItalyY 


By ALBERTA MASTIN CARTER 


Part III 
ROME 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 

Professor Parnell is conducting a group 
of high school students and _ teachers 
through Europe. Mrs. Parnell and Philip 
and Betty are with them. While the party 
was in Naples, Philip lost his way. He was 
taken home by two Italian boys, Alessandro 
and Giovanni. Professor Parnell wants to 
help these boys earn money to return to 
America with him. 

Before leaving Naples, Philip’s father 
had a long talk with Alessandro and 
Giovanni. 

“Two of the teachers with us wish to 
stay in Naples during the summer, in- 
stead of going on with the party to other 
cities. They will need guides, and they 
want to study the Italian language. 
Should you boys like to assist them? 
Perhaps you could earn enough money 
to pay your fares to 
America. Meet us at the 
wharf on the day we sail, 
and we will talk about 
your plans.” 

The boys were so 
happy that they could 
hardly express their 
thanks. 

“The Americanos are 
giving good for evil,” 
said Alessandro. 

Mrs. Parnell had ex- 
pressed a desire to see 
Rome and Venice, but 
there remained the prob- 
lem of what to do with 
Penny. 

“I know, Daddy,” Bet- 
tina said, as she climbed 
upon her father’s knee, 
“Cecilia will keep him; 
Signora Barrilli said she 


could. And Penny just loves Cecilia.” 

“When you don’t know what to do, 
ask the children,” laughed Bettina’s 
mother. 

As the train moved along the shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea, Philip and 
Bettina sat by an open window and were 
fascinated by the ships, the tide, the 
birds, and the strange people. 

Once in Rome and settled at a good 
hotel, the children were put to bed, 
while the remainder of the party, with 
the exception of Mrs. Parnell, made the 
first of many visits to cathedrals. For 
you must know that most of the fine 
paintings and works of sculpture by the 
great masters, remain to this day in the 
churches of Rome. 


NON 


Betty loved to go shopping. 
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Occasionally, Mrs. Parnell took the 
children to visit St. Peter’s cathedral. 
She had told them of Michael Angelo and 
the many wonderful works of art that 
he had created. They knew nothing of 
art, still they loved to look at the famous 
statues Angelo had made, and the won- 
derful pictures that he had painted. 

On the walls of the churches were 
pictures of Christ. One day when 
Philip was looking intently at one of 
them, he turned to his mother and said, 
“Why did they always make Christ look 
so sad? If I were an artist, I’d paint 
Him surrounded with children, laugh- 
ing and gay. He surely wasn’t sad when 
He called the children to Him.” 

Bettina loved to go shopping. She 
knew how to count money in Italian as 
well as Philip did. They would walk 
into a shop, pick up a small article, and 
ask of the clerk, “Quanto costo?” just 
as the Italian children did. 
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One of Philip’s best days in Rome was 
the one when his father took him with 
the party to visit the Colosseum. A 
picture of the Colosseum hung on the 
living room walls at home, and his 
father had told him about the ancient 
games played there. 

The dust through which the tourists 
waded was full of fleas, and it was not 
long before the boys and the girls were 
scratching and slapping their bodies, 
and shouting with laughter. 

The party drove to more cathedrals. 
But Philip was far more interested in 
the people and the way they lived than 
in the works of art in the churches. He 
looked with wonder at the many naked 
children in the streets, the carts carry- 
ing cut pieces of watermelons, and men 
sleeping on the sidewalks. 

“T’ll be glad when we leave Rome,” 
said Philip that night. “We don’t have 
the fun we did in Naples, and I miss 
Penny and Antonio.” 

“A hotel is not a very good place for 
children, but we shall be leaving in a 
few days,” comforted his father. “I 
will take you and Mother and Bettina 
for the drive out the Appian Way to- 
morrow. I feel sure that you will like 
that.” 

“T will if there are no 
fleas there, Daddy. How 
they did bite me at the 
Colosseum!” 

It was good to get 
into the automobiles the 
next morning and feel 
the cool breeze blowing. 
Philip and Bettina were 
in great spirits, for they 


again saw herds of 
goats and_ donkeys. 
Young boys’ turning 


marvelous cart wheels 
and handsprings, and 
begging for money, fol- 
lowed them, 
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“Can you do that?” one of the 
boys asked Philip. 

“T can turn a handspring. I 
never tried to go over and over a 
number of times like a cart wheel, 
but I’ll try it when I get home,” 
Philip answered. 

The party stopped at a little 
wayside church. It was called the 
Domine Quo Vadis church. It is 
supposed to stand on the spot 
where Christ met St. Peter when 
the latter was fleeing from prison. 

Peter said to Jesus, ‘Domini quo 
vadis?” which means, “Master, 
whither goest thou?” 

Jesus answered, “I am going to 


Rome, to be crucified again.” This hot SA 
answer caused Peter to turn about N ww, 


and go back to prison. 

Philip and Bettina listened while 
the Italian guide told the story. 
Then turning to Philip, the guide 
said, “See, in this marble slab on 
the floor are the footprints where 
our Savior once stood. Don’t you 
want to stand in them?” 

“T can’t. They are sacred,” an- 
swered Philip. The grown folk, 
who had been eager for the chance, 
felt the rebuke in the boy’s answer, 
and stepped back. 

Once more in the automobiles, the 
party drove to the church of St. Se- 
bastian. 

“T think Bettina and I will remain in 
the car,” said Mrs. Parnell. “Keep your 
light burning, so that you won’t get 
lost,”’ she called to Philip. 

Under this church are the famous 
catacombs, the burial places of the early 
Christians. 

A priest handed Philip and the others 
lighted tapers, and the party marched 
down dark, musty stairs. Philip was 


glad that his father was just ahead of 
him. He did not like such damp, gloomy 
places. 
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A priest handed Philip and 
the others lighted tapers. 


“How good the sun looks!” he ex- 
claimed when the party came out of the 
church. “I'll bet Bettina would be 
scared to go where I went.” 

“Bettina is asleep, Philip. You need 
not tell her,’”’ warned his mother. 

“T’m going to sleep too,” Philip an- 
swered, “and, Daddy, you needn’t call 
me if you stop at any more cathedrals; 
I’ve had enough.” 


Several days later the tourist party 
took the train for Pisa. It was an all 
night ride. Philip and Bettina had seen 
pictures of the leaning tower and were 
delighted when they saw it in the dis- 
tance. 
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“Oh, but I’m hungry,” said Bettina 
when her father helped her down the 
steps of the car. 

“So are we all,” laughed the boys and 
the girls. “Let’s see if we can get some- 
thing to eat in the station. It will be 
a long time before we get settled at a 
hotel.” 

“No, it won’t be long,” interrupted 
Professor Parnell. “I have wired the 
hotel to have breakfast ready, and here 
are their busses waiting for us. Come 
on, everybody.” 

A good breakfast, a nap, and a bath, 
put everybody in a fine mood, ready to 
explore a grand old city. 

The leaning tower was the first place 
visited. There it stood, tall and round, 
unlike any building they had ever seen 
before. It leaned so far over that it 
seemed that it might fall at any time, 
yet it had stood there for many years. 
Some said that it had been built so for 
a certain purpose. It was beautiful and 
awe inspiring. 

“T should like to look at it all day,” 
remarked Philip. 

All around him people were talking 
about Galileo and the mechanical toys 
that he had made when a boy; about 
the telescope, which he is thought to 
have invented, and about his way of 
marking time by using a pendulum. 

“Why, didn’t we have clocks before 
Galileo’s time?” inquired Philip. 

“No,” replied his father, “neither did 
the people know what the Milky Way 
is, nor that Jupiter has many satellites.” 

“There’s an awful lot to learn about, 
isn’t there, Daddy?” 

“Yes, Son. But each thing we learn 
makes us bigger and better and more 
anxious to learn more.” 

When the party entered the baptistry, 
some one was calling out in a single, 
loud tone. A wonderful echo came back 
full of rich melody as if a dozen per- 
sons had given voice to the note. 
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Some one suggested that the party 
sing, that they might feel the great 
force of the echoing notes. 

“Please let the children sing,” an- 
other suggested. 

Upon being invited, Philip and Bet- 
tina stepped to the center of the room 
and sang a little song that they had 
learned when they attended kindergar- 
ten. It was this one: 

“TI think, when I read that sweet story 
of old, 
When Jesus was here among men. 
How He called little children as lambs 
to His fold, 
I should like to have been with them 
then.” 

It seemed as if the baptistry were 
filled with singing children, and the 
beauty of the hymn brought an awed 
happiness to the listeners. 

“We'll go to the hotel and rest, now,” 
said Mrs. Parnell to Philip and Bettina. 
“Your father has many things of inter- 
est to show his party in a very short 
time. Then we’ll be off to Florence for 
a short stop, and there we shall take the 
train for Venice.” 

“Oh, when we get to Venice——” be- 
gan Philip. 

“Then we can all go swimming,” Bet- 
tina interrupted. 

“And ride in the lovely gondolas,” 
laughed Mother. 

“Isn’t that the last city we are going 
to visit in Italy?” asked Bettina. 

“Yes, dear. When we leave there we 
shall go straight back to Naples, and 
take the ship for home,” answered 
Mother. 

“And at Naples we’ll see Penny and 
Antonio and Cecilia,” exclaimed Philip. 
“Oh, but won’t Penny be glad to see us?” 

“And maybe Alessandro and Gio- 
vanni will go back to America with us. 
Daddy told me that he had received let- 
ters from them,” he continued. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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“Just suppose,” said Dorothy as she 
walked along to school, with a joyous 
spring in her step, “just suppose Grand- 
mother should come today.” 

Of course Dorothy knew that Grand- 
mother would not come that day. She 
was not expected until the next Friday. 
But anyway it did no harm to suppose 


“You look just as if something nice were about 


to happen,” smiled Lucile. 


things, especially nice things; and this 
visit from Grandmother was going to 
be one of the very nicest things Dorothy 
could think of. 

She never had seen her grandmother. 
But she was going to see her the very 
next Friday afternoon. If the train 
was on time, Grandmother would be at 
the house when Dorothy got home from 
school; if it happened to be late, 
Dorothy might be at the station, 
with the others, to meet her. 

Dorothy really hoped that the 
train would be late, so she might be 
there to meet her grandmother. 
She passed right by the union sta- 
tion on her way home. Of course 
she might stay out of school to 
celebrate the occasion, but Mother 
didn’t believe in having little 
daughters stay out of school unless 
it was necessary. Grandmother was 
to pay them a nice long visit, so 
there would be plenty of time for 
Dorothy to get acquainted with her. 

“Wait a minute,” called Dorothy, 
running to catch up with Lucile, so 
they might walk on to school to- 
— gether. 

“You look just as if something 
nice were about to happen,” smiled 
Lucile, locking arms with her little 
friend. 

“Something nice is going to hap- 
pen,” answered Dorothy promptly. 
“Grandmother is coming to see us.” 

“Oh, aren’t you glad!” 

“T surely am. She’s at Uncle 
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Will’s now; but we got a letter from 
her yesterday, and she’ll be here next 
Friday afternoon, on the three o’clock 
train.” 

“Just one week from today! Are you 
going to stay out and meet her?” 

“No, Mother said there was no use in 
my staying out of school. We’re out at 
3:00 anyway, and they’ll drive this way 
and meet me after they get Grand- 
mother, if the train’s on time. But if 
it happens to be late, I might get to the 
station in time to meet her with the 
rest of them. I have to go right by the 
station anyway, you know.” 

Dorothy had planned many little 
things for her grandmother’s pleasure 
during her visit. When Dorothy first 
knew that Grandmother might come, 
she set some bulbs in a little dull green 
bowl, and now the fragrant blossoms 
were very pretty. 

As Dorothy came by the union 
station that afternoon, all she 
could think of was her grand- 
mother’s promised visit. 

“Just suppose it were next 
Friday right now,” she smiled 
to herself as she saw the three 
o’clock train rolling in twelve 
minutes late, “then I’d be hurry- 
ing up to see the passengers 
get off, just as excited as I could 
be, because Grandmother would 
be one of them.” 

Just for fun, Dorothy walked 
on up to the car as the passen- 
gers were getting off. Such a 
nice lady, a lady who looked like 
she might be some one’s grand- 
mother, was among them. Dor- 
othy loved her at sight. 

“Oh, just suppose——” began 
Dorothy, then checked herself 
quickly, for she knew that her 
very own grandmother was not 
expected until the next Friday. 

But the lady who looked like 
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some one’s dear grandmother, looked 
around wonderingly as no one came up 
to meet her. Apparently she had ex- 
pected a welcome. 

Dorothy walked up to her. Even if 
the lady were not Dorothy’s own grand- 
mother, she was a dear lady who looked 
like she might be some one’s dear grand- 
mother, and Dorothy might be able to 
help her to find her own little grand- 
children, somewhere. 

“Could I telephone for you, or any- 
thing?” suggested Dorothy timidly. 

“No, dear,” answered the lady, who 
seemed to know quite well just what 
she expected to do in such an emer- 
gency, “but if you know which taxi 
line is a good one, I’ll be glad if you'll 
get somebody to take me out. I have 
the address right here; I’ll get it out 
while you call the taxi.” 

In a moment Dorothy had a taxi. 


Such a nice lady, a lady who looked like she might be 
some one’s grandmother, was among them. 
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“Read him the street num- 
ber, for me, dear, if you 
don’t mind,” requested the 
lady. 

“Oh,” gasped Dorothy as 
she took the letter with the 
address on it. ‘‘Why, that’s 
our house. Are you—but 
my grandmother isn’t com- 
ing till next Friday.” 

“Dorothy?” said the lady 
questioningly. 

“Yes, I’m Dorothy; but it 
isn’t next Friday! But I’m 
so glad you’re the one that’s 
my grandmother—if you 
are,” she went on, all mixed 
up. : 
“T am,” declared the dear 
lady decisively. “Get right 
in here with me, and we'll 
go out to the house together.” 

“And if it isn’t next Fri- 
day,” finished Grandmother 
as she cuddled Dorothy up 
close to her in the taxi, “‘it’s 
just as good a day. I really 
had meant to wait until next 
Friday to come,” she went on, “but your 
Uncle Will and his wife had a week-end 
invitation that I wanted them to accept, 
and I knew they wouldn’t if I stayed; 
so I just picked up and came on. I 
thought first I’d send a telegram; but I 
decided that wouldn’t be necessary, be- 
cause I could get somebody to take me 


Grandmother cuddled Dorothy up close to her, in 


the taxi. 


out to the house all right. And, with 
you in school, I knew somebody would 
be at home. I did forget just at first 
when I got off the train, and I looked 
around as if I expected somebody to 
meet me. And somebody did,” she fin- 
ished with a hug and a kiss, “the dear- 
est little granddaughter in the world!” 


CA in 


(Continued from page 16) 
MILAN 


A stopover of two days was made at 
Milan. Philip and Bettina were inter- 
ested there, because the original picture 
of Our Lord’s Supper could be seen. It 
was painted by Leonardo da Vinci, on 
the inside wall of a once famous build- 
ing, Many, many years ago. 


The walls were old and crumbling, 
but still much of the picture could be 
seen. There were many young artists 
sitting about the room, making copies 
of the great picture. 

After looking for a while at the 
great cathedral of Milan, with its five 
thousand statues, Philip and Bettina 
went with their mother to the hotel, for 
they were to start for Venice early the 
next morning. (To be continued) 
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eA Convenient Clothes Ba 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


The clothes bag that I am going to tell 
you how to make, is especially for your 
summer camping trip or your country 
vacation, and for this use it will be best 
if made of khaki. It is a bag that will 
also be very convenient if hung on your 
closet door. If used in this way, it 
should be made of some strong, fast- 
color material, like cretonne or Indian 
head, in colors that will look nice in 
your room. You will see why I call it 
a “convenient” bag. There are three 
pockets for shoes, one for hose, one for 
handkerchiefs, one for undies, and at 
the bottom there is a large pocket for 
soiled clothes. When you travel, you 
can fill the pockets and then roll up the 
bag, and put it into your trunk or grip. 
When you unpack it, the bag is ready 
to be hung up on nails. Perhaps when 
you go camping you should put in some 
nails with your equipment, if you are 
to be in a house, or some large safety 
pins if you are tenting. 

For this bag, you will need a yard 
and a half of 36 inch material. Tear 
or cut from one side a strip 12 inches 
wide, the whole length of the piece. 
Take the wider piece and on each end 
baste down an inch hem, turning one 
of the hems on the right side. Stitch 
in the hems on the machine, and pull 
out the basting threads. To form the 
large pocket shown at the bottom of the 
bag, turn up fifteen inches of the end 


that is hemmed on the right side, and 
baste it down. Beginning at one side 
of the large pocket stitch right on the 
edge of the hem for seven inches; turn 
the piece around, and put in another 
row of stitching just below the one that 
you just made, as shown by dotted lines 
on diagram. Do the same way at the 
other side of the pocket, and take out 
the basting. The unstitched space 
makes an opening through which you 
are to insert your soiled clothes. 

Take the 12 inch strip of material 
and tear or cut off a strip 214 inches 
wide, the length of the strip. On the 
raw edge of the larger piece make an 
inch hem, stitching it on the machine. 
Cut this strip in two. Turn down 
about 14 inch on the selvedge side of 
each piece. Out of these strips make the 
smaller pockets. Baste the first one of 
these pieces just above and very close 
to the soiled clothes pocket, starting 
about an inch from one side and holding 
it a little full, so that it will come to 
within one inch of the edge at the other 
side. Baste down at each side. Divide 
the pocket into three pockets by running 
two rows of stitching as indicated by 
the dotted lines on the diagram. 

Put the top strip of pockets two 
inches above the one that you have just 
finished. This group is to be divided 
into three equal parts as shown by the 
dotted lines on the diagram. When you 
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Shoes Shoes 


Serled Clothes 


have finished basting these pockets, 
stitch across the bottom, then along the 
dividing lines, and tie the ends of the 
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threads together on the wrong side. 

Next turn down an inch hem on the 
right side of the bag along each side, 
baste, and stitch on the machine. This 
will cover the raw edges. It-is a very 
good idea to make a row of stitching 
all around the bag very near to the edge, 
to strengthen it. 

Take the 21% inch strip, and cut off 
24 inches. Turn down about one-fourth 
of an inch, all around the edge of this 
strip; then fold the strip lengthwise 
through the center, and baste the edges 
together; then stitch all around it. 
Baste this on the bag, on the under side 
of the hem at the top. Stitch it up and 
down several times at each end; then 
stitch again in two places about where 
the stitching below forms the pockets. 
Pull out the bastings and you will find 
that on the under side you have three 
loops that will be strong enough to hold 
your bag, even when it is very full. 

I am sure that you will find this a 
convenient bag while you are in camp. 
When I was a little girl I was often told 
that it was a good habit to have a place 
for everything and to put everything in 
its place. This bag will help you to 
form the habit. 


As Jesus fed the hungry ones, 
Beside Lake Galilee, 
So everywhere I 30 I find 


God's love provides for me. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors department, so please send us the best that you can think 


and write. 


THE EDITOR. 


Spring 


By BILLY ALEXANDER (12 years) 


Oakland, Calif. 
Spring is here, spring is here! 


Spring of flowers, sun, and cheer, 
Smells of grass and dewy clover, 


Coaxing me to wander over 


they had taken off their wraps and had 
seen their bedroom, they went down- 
stairs. While Bob and Betty were sit- 
ting in the sun parlor in came a little 
brown, yellow, and white collie pup. 
Tied to his collar was a piece of paper 
that said, “Surprise.” It was Bob and 
Betty’s own puppy. They were happy 


Where brooks whisper to the trees 
That talk back in gentle breeze. 
Spring fought winter with a smile, 
Summer soon will Spring beguile. 


A Happy Surprise 
By JANET SMITH (10 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


Bob and Betty had always wanted to 
go to the mountains. One day Daddy 
came home with a letter from Grand- 
mother Morrison, who lived in the 
mountains. The letter said she wanted 
the family to come to the mountains, for 
she had a surprise for the children. It 
seemed the children could not stop 
saying “Goody, goody!” 

At last the day came for them to go 
to their grandmother’s home. After 


When I Was Younger 


By EssA MARY PARKER 
Boise, Idaho 


When I was younger, 
I loved to talk with you, 
And walk about the garden, 
And tell how flowers grew. 


When I was younger, 
I loved to run and play, 
And listen to the thrushes 
Sing to me all day. 


But now that I am older, 
And have to go to school, 

I must not stay and play, 
For I have to mind the rule. 
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To My Mother 
By CARRIE LOUISE SIGLER 
Morganfield, Ky. 


The buds on the trees 
Are bursting in view, 

And this little poem 
I’m writing to you. 


You are my mother, 
So good and so kind, 
I think that another 
I never could find. 


Sunshine and Rain 
By DORTHA JO RUBLE (6 years) 


Pea Ridge, Ark. 


God sends the sunshine and the rain 

On boys and girls, just the same, 

On flowers and gardens and peach trees 
pink, 

Isn’t that wonderful, oh, just think! 


The Fairies’ Hiding Place 


By Mary I. ZWICKEL (11 years) 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Oh! where do the fairies hide? 

Oh! where do the fairies hide their 
heads? 

Why, down in the glossy glens, 

They sip the dewdrops from the flowers, 

And play with the bees in their glossy 
bowers. 


Oh! where do the fairies hide their 
heads 
When the snow lies on the grass? 
Why, down in the southern big sea lands. 
They sing and dance in the Sea Nymph’s 
hands. 


Then in the summer, back to our sunny 
land 

Among the bees and their glossy bowers, 

They come sipping the dewdrops 

From the flowers. 
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As I Pass 


By ANITA CAROLYN LEDERMANN 


(7 years) 
Lafayette, Ind. 


I can see the red house tops, 
And green trees and grass. 
How beautiful they all do look! 
I love to see them as I pass. 


Wisdom 
By Roy THOMPSON (7 years) 
El Dorado, Kans. 


Wee wisdom is all I have yet, 

For my years number only seven; 
But I hope to know more 

When my years number eleven. 


Nicky 
By BEVERLY LUCILLE THAYER 
(9 years) 
Portland, Maine. 


I am a tiger kitten. People say Iam 
a half grown cat. I am six months old, 
and my name is Nicodemus, but they 
call me “Nicky,” for short. I like my 
home very much, but one thing I do not 
like is the snow and I just cannot get 
used to it. 

My mistress also has a little yellow 
bird called “Jerry.” He sings very 
sweetly and I like him very much, but 
at first I wanted to eat him. I was told, 
“No, no,” however. One day I decided 
I would have him, so I jumped up on 
the sideboard, and then on the pretty 
brass cage that hung in the window, 
and what happened? Down we came, 
cage, bird, and all, right on the pretty 
plants, breaking them all to pieces. 
I got spanked and called “Naughty, 
naughty Nicky,” and I was put out in 
the snow for almost all day. But I 
learned my lesson, and I do not look at 
“Jerry” now—only once in a while, out 
of the corner of one eye. 
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Night Time 
By NELSON Eppy (8 years) 
Utica, New York 


The little birds are nestling, 

The little babys resting; 

The stars are twinkling in the sky, 
Telling us that night is nigh. 


The Pet Crow 


By ALICE KIRBY (10 years) 
Springfield, S. Dak. 


I have a pet crow. He is very smart 
and tries to talk. He sometimes 
lights on my head, though he doesn’t 
peck me. He tries to fly away with my 
hat. Last summer somebody clipped 
his wings and he could not fly for a long 
time. The feathers on his wings began 
to grow in August. He likes to visit 
school and sometimes the teacher lets 
himin. He attracts too much attention, 
so I have to put him out. 


Spring’s Messenger 


By Dora M. CARTER 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hear the music of the breeze, 

Hear it whistle through the trees. 
What message does it bring? 

It brings us welcome news of spring. 


It blows around from town to town, 
Spreading the gladsome news around. 
It whispers in each flowery ear, 
“Spring, spring, spring is here!” 
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Thoughts 
By HELEN MCPHEETERS (8 years) 

St. Louis, Mo. 

At night when I am in my bed, 

I think of many things: 

I think I am a fairy 

With light and gauzy wings; 

I think I am a teacher 

And know my tables through; 

I think I am a mother, 

And say, “O Child, please do.” 


God the Good 
By PAUL Day (12 years) 
Akron, Ohio 


Who made the beautiful world and its 
flowers? 

Who sends the rain in beautiful show- 
ers? 

Who gives us ears to hear the beautiful 
birds sing? 

Why it is God, the giver of all good 
things. 


My Chicken 
By FRANCES VIRGINIA ROGERS (9 years) 
Little River, Fla. 


My daddy gave me a little yellow 
chicken for Easter. It was just eight 
days old and was so pretty and fluffy. 
I put it in a little box that was made 
for it. It has been much fun to watch 
my chicken grow. You should see how 
it can scratch. Now it follows me 
around, wherever I go. I call it Peep, 
as that is what it seems to say. 
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YOUNG 
ARTISTS 


A page to color & = 


“he 


Color the sky and the dress of the 
larger girl blue; the clouds, white; trees, 
brownish gray; leaves, shutters, and 
grass, green; violets, purple; house, 


cream color; roof and chimney, red; 
hair, yellow, brown, or black; hands and 
faces, flesh color; dress of smaller girl, 
pink; hat, yellow. 
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Old Fashioned Kites that Really Fly 


By RusBy SHORT McKIM 


There are many new and fancy kites, 
but none of them flies any better than 
the three models shown here. 

All the materials that you will need to 
make these kites are several sheets of 
tough paper (wrapping paper will do), 
a number of light, flexible sticks (these 
can be whittled down from light pack- 
ing box boards), 


inches from the ends of the two up- 
right pieces, and finish the kite as you 
did No. 1. 

No. 3 is a tailless, or bow, kite. It is 
also called an eddy kite. It can be 
flown without a tail if the wind is not 
too strong, and of course it can also 
have a tail. The two sticks of this kite 


some string, and a 
jar of paste. 

The two-stick kite, 
No. 1, is made with 
one stick 24 inches 
long and a cross 
stick 16 inches long. 
Place the center of 
the shorter stick 8 
inches from the end 
of the longer stick, 
and tie them to- 
gether. Notch 
slightly the ends of 
the sticks, run a 
string over all 
notches, and tie 


Nol 


4 


firmly. Cut a piece 
of paper about one inch larger than the 
kite frame. Lap the extra paper over 
the string, and paste down. Attach 
strings to the ends of each stick and 
gather into a knot, as shown, to lead off 
into the kite string. For the tail, tie 
bits of paper at regular spaces on a 
long string. The length of tail to be 
used will depend somewhat on the 
strength of the wind, but the tail should 
be at least four feet long. 

The three-stick kite is made as No. 1 
was made, except that three sticks are 
used instead of two. The cross stick 
is 16 inches; the other two are 20 inches 
long. Tie all three together about 5 


aR 


are each about 24 inches long. Tie 
them together about 5 inches from the 
end of one stick and at the center of the 
other. Notch each stick, and string 
with cord as in numbers 1 and 2. Next 
notch the cross stick near each end, and 
attach a piece of stout twine to the 
ends, pulling it taut, so that the stick 
bows. Then cut the paper and paste it. 
on. Attach string from bottom of up- 
right stick to center of cross string, 
jeaving a little slack. Three inches 


from the top knot, attach kite string. 
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ood Words 


Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 


Motto—I speak only good words. 


Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 
letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. These pins may 
be purchased for twenty-five cents, if you prefer. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 
For the readers who wish to correspond—lIf the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Club Members: 

Every month I receive letters from 
many of our readers, asking for the 
prayers of other readers. Each month 
the names of those who ask for prayers 
are printed in Wee Wisdom, just fol- 
lowing our club notes. As I read your 
letters this month, it occurred to me 
that possibly some of our members do 
not understand just how helpful they 
can be, and also how much help they 
can receive through this part of our 
club activities. Each month the editor 
of Wee Wisdom has printed in the mag- 
azine The Prayer of Faith. Many of 
you are using the prayer to help you in 
your lessons, in your home work, to 
build up your health, and to overcome 
troublesome habits; also, to help your 
friends with their problems. But are 
you using it to help the boys and the 
girls whose names are listed for prayers 
of other readers? 


When grown-up club members have a 
piece of work that they want done, they 
appoint a committee to take charge of 
that particular work and see that it is 
done. I think it would be a splendid 
idea for our club to have a committee 
that will pray with other members for 
help on their problems. Would you like 
to be a member of that committee? If 
you would, read over the list of names 
of those who want help; then repeat the 
prayer for them, and as you repeat the 
prayer, remember that it is the Father 
to whom you are speaking; know also 
that He answers your prayer for these 
other boys and girls. 

As your secretary, I am appointing 
each of you on this committee. If the 
committee works faithfully, and I know 
that it will because I know what a fine, 
earnest group our club members are, 
these boys and girls are going to be 
greatly helped, and our committee mem- 
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bers are going to feel that they are 
doing something worth while. 
We are ready now for the committee 
to begin its work. 
Secretary. 


Mary’s letter brought us much joy. 
We are always happy when we receive 
letters from boys and girls who are be- 
ing helped to be better boys and girls. 
Mary is already learning to take her 
turn at being a “helper.” 


Dear Helper—You have helped me much. 
When I get you, I read you from cover to 
cover, over and over, because I never get 
tired reading you. You have made me all 
over; Mother says she hardly knows me 
any more. You are read by two other girls 
in my class at school.—Mary Harkness. 


Many of Wee Wisdom’s readers are 
writing in to tell the editor how much 
they are enjoying her story, “The Story 
of Jesus.” Because it is in the section, 
For Home Tots, perhaps some of you 
older boys and girls have not read it. 
If so, get out your old numbers of the 
magazine and catch up with the story. 
This is one story that can well be read 
by boys and girls from six to unlimited 
age. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I received my new 
magazine. I read all the stories in Wee 
Wisdom, and like “The Story of Jesus” very 
much. I say The Prayer of Faith—Joe 
Calleri. 

We are just as happy to have Billy 
for a member as he is to be one. His 
letter came in some time ago, but we 
could not publish it until now. 


Dear Secretary—Thank you for the card 
admitting me as a member of the Good 
Words Booster club. I am trying my best 
to keep the pledge. The motto I keep in 
my mind is, “I speak no evil, I see no evil, 
I hear no evil.”—Billy Weinreich. 


Dear Secretary—Recently I went on a 
visit, and I was on the train by myself all 
night. I had one of my Wee Wisdoms with 
me, and I read. The time passed quickly, 
and I was not a bit afraid. Since I joined 
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the Good Words Booster club I have learned 
to control my temper, and because I speak 
good words every one else seems to speak 
them, too. I am happier in every way. 
—Clara Bundy. 


We are glad to know that Maxine 
values Wee Wisdom so much that she is 
preparing to take care of her own sub- 
scription. 

Dear Unity—I wish you would mail me 
a prosperity bank. I should like to pay for 
my own Wee Wisdom, and I do not want to 
miss any numbers. I enjoy them very 
much. I wanted to share my joy, so I took 
my Wee Wisdoms to school, and let my 
schoolmates read them. I read them to my 
brothers.—Maszxine Ellison. 


Dear Club—I have been taking Wee Wis- 
dom for four months and have liked it bet- 
ter each month. I say the prayers that 
you publish on the back of the book, and 
every time I get in danger or in trouble I 
say The Prayer of Faith. Last spring I 
missed several weeks of school and my 
teacher thought I would not pass, but I 
said I would, and I prayed all the time. 
When the professor came into my room to 
tell who passed, he called out my name 
first—Helen O. Patterson. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I get so much good 
out of Wee Wisdom that it seems that I 
could almost live on it. I like The Prayer 
of Faith. My little brother likes Wee Wis- 
dom too. My father is planning to build a 
new house. One of his plan books was mis- 
placed and he could not find it. I knew 
that God would help, and this morning I 
found it.—Gwendolyn Johnson. 

It is not easy to keep the pledge, 
Evelyn, but it is well worth working on. 
If we faithfully keep trying, we shall 
be able to live up to the pledge. You 
are learning to believe that your prayers 
will be answered. When you really be- 
lieve that God gives you what you ask, 
your prayer will be answered, every 
time. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have not been able 
to keep my pledge this month, but I will try 
to do better next month. I say The Prayer 
of Faith when I am in need of something. 
My uncle’s car was stolen on a Tuesday 
night. I said The Prayer of Faith, and on 
the next Friday night he had his car back 
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in good shape. I am inclosing money for 
another year’s subscription.—Evelyn Jones. 


Dear Club—I am trying my best to keep 
the pledge. Since I joined the club, I have 
made a great change. I say The Prayer of 
Faith every day and every night, and it 
helps me at school. Before I joined the 
club I had an unruly temper, and now by 
saying The Prayer of Faith I have im- 
proved gradually, and I am trying to 
use only good words.—Enid Chase, B. W. I. 


Marion’s letter came some time ago. 
We are believing that she has been able 
to break herself of the habit of biting 
her finger nails. To bite one’s nails, or 
to shuffle one’s feet, or to tap with the 
fingers, or any like habit, shows a lack 
of self-control. When we really know 
that “God is our help in every need,” 
we are poised and calm. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I love Wee Wisdom 
very much. I have taken it almost three 
years now. I am trying 
to stop biting by finger 
nails. I say The Prayer 
of Faith every night. I 
think that the prayer is 
helping me. I let my lit- 
tle chum, Priscilla, take 
my Wee Wisdoms. I 
have a cat and two kit- 
tens; one is black and 
white, and the other one 
is all black except a spot 
of white under his neck.—Marion H. Dodge. 

Solomon said in one of his proverbs 
that the one who rules his spirit is 
mightier than the one who rules a city. 
Ruling one’s tongue is a part of ruling 
one’s spirit. Catherine and Enid are 
working on this lesson. We are ex- 
pecting good work from you, girls, be- 
cause we know that you are trying. 

Dear Secretary—I thank you for your 
letter admitting me into the club. I try to 
keep the rules. I feel much better when I 
do not use ugly words. When I start to say 
an ugly word, I catch myself and say, 
“What is the use? It will not help you.” I 
enjoy reading Wee Wisdom because it is 
loving and truthful. Every night I say 
The Prayer of Faith. When I wish to ac- 
complish anything and cannot do it, I say 
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The Prayer of Faith. Then I can go ahead 
and do my task easily.—Catherine Stone. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Margaret C. Bradt, Columbine, Colo.; 
Olive Annis, box 812, Menlo Park, Calif.; 
Samette Betty Ross (12 years), 707 West 
7th st., Plainview, Tex.; Marcelle Clair 
Ford, 15 Roberts st., Wood Brook, Trini- 
dad, B. W. I.; Anne Naylor, 869 Pine st., 
Winnetka, IIl.; Florence Burgess, 1150 
North Mount st., Indianapolis, Ind.; Her- 
bert Stewart, route 1, Chestnut Park, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Winifred Stewart, route 1, 
Chestnut Park, Asheville, N. C.; Evelyn 
Farr, Lame Deer, Mont.; Margaret Green, 
125 South Clegern st., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; La Juen E. Godel, 402 Lincoln ave., 
Norfolk, Nebr.; Claire Helene Brandt, 153 
West 74th st., Chicago, Ill.; Ave Marie 
Butler, route 3, Mount Ayr, Iowa; Kath- 
erine McClure (12 years), % Rear Admiral 
Berry, Tryon, N. C.; Grace Thornton, 
3718 D’Hemecourt st., New Orleans, La.; 
Ida Mae Williams, Port Byron, IIll.; Rose 
Annoreno, 4121 North Lawndale ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Joe Hathaway, box 860, route 8, 
Detroit, Mich.; Emilie Versteeg, 33-67 29th 
st., Long Island City, N. Y.; Eulla Bethune, 
1519 Alley O, South, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Jean Hanglin, 282 Greenbush st., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Patricia Green, 282 Greenbush 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; Eileen Vos (9% 
years), 35 Powers ave., Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Evelyn Hall, 5908 Calumet ave., Chicago. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Pearl V. Olson: prayers for health and 
school work; Marcelle Clair Ford: prayers 
for brother; Lenore Olwyn Gopaul: prayers 
for help with studies and music; La Juen 
E. Godel: music and school work; Jose- 
phine Mahon: prayers for father to come 
home; Roslyn Hanna: prayers for health 
of parents and that she may be a good girl; 
Oralean Watson: prayers for health for 
family, and for success in music and school 
work; Hortense Truchot: prayers for art 
in school; Susie Chavons: prayers for 
health of father and mother, and for self 
and brother to be good; Eulla Bethune: 
prayers for her stepfather; Fay Gibb: 
prayers for school work, and for the health 
of mother and father. 
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LESSON 1, APRIL 7, 1929. 


The Ministry of Isaiah.—Isaiah 6:1-8; 
20:1, 2; 38:1-5. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Then I said, Here am 
I; send me.—Isa. 6:8. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


From the story of Isaiah’s ministry, 
we learn some of the things that we 
need in our lives if we are to become 
messengers and workers for God. Isa- 
iah felt that he had not kept his heart 
and his lips clean, and because of that 
he felt that he was not worthy to do the 
Lord’s work. But when he became will- 
ing to lift his thoughts to God, God 
cleansed him of his impurity and for- 
gave his sins. When Isaiah knew that 
his heart and his lips had been cleansed, 
he was willing to begin to do the work 
that God wanted done among His peo- 
ple. 

In Isaiah’s vision the seraph stands 
for ideas of purity. The first step in 
our doing the Lord’s work is to follow 
the ideas of purity that come to us 
from within, to open our hearts to the 
cleansing of Spirit. As our hearts be- 
come cleansed, we begin to know the 
holiness and the glory of the Lord in us. 
God sends many messages through us 
if we are willing to work according to 
His will. He sends messages of health 
if we are filled with life and keep all 
thoughts of error from our minds, just 
as He sent the message of longer life to 
Hezekiah through the lips of Isaiah. 

Isaiah did not try to work by his own 
powers. This teaches us that when we 
turn to God with our whole hearts He 
fills us with power to do His perfect 


work, not only in our own affairs but 
in the lives of others. Isaiah stands 
for that part of God in us that teaches 
us that God saves us from every error 
thought. 


LESSON 2, APRIL 14, 1929. 


Hezekiah Leads His People Back to 
God.—II Chronicles 30:1-9, 25-27. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Jehovah your God is 
gracious and merciful.—II Chron. 30:9. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Most of our attention is given to what 
we call outer things, that is, to the 
things that we can see and hear and 
feel, although we should give much 
thought to things of the Spirit. The 
children of Israel in Judah had become 
so interested in seeking the material 
things of life and in carrying on wars 
with the people about them and with 
each other that they had almost for- 
gotten God. 

When some of the rulers of countries 
near by brought war against them, 
Israel and Judah paid large sums to 
these rulers to try to keep peace. Heze- 
kiah knew that the great sums of money 
that the people were paying to keep 
peace with their enemies kept them 
looking to money and to other material 
things for help instead of looking to 
God to be saved. He knew that there 
was but one way to overcome. That 


way was to depend upon Spirit to do 
that which was for their highest good. 
We should learn not to depend upon 
outer help, but to turn to God in every 
need and to have faith that He is our 
help. 
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The name Hezekiah means “God has 
strengthened.” There are certain 
thoughts in us that God has made 
strong for every task, if we have turned 
to Him. When we let these thoughts 
rule over us, they begin at once to 
cleanse our minds and our bodies, as 
Hezekiah cleansed the temple. Then 
they call on our other thoughts to gather 
in the secret place of God, for which the 
temple stands, to worship Him. When 
all our thoughts come together to praise 
and glorify God there is great rejoicing 
and happiness, and we become filled 
with new power to overcome all error. 


LESSON 3, APRIL 21, 1929. 


Comfort for God’s People.—Isaiah 
40:1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT—As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.—Isa. 66:13. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Many times we feel the need of com- 
fort. There are times when things 
about us look dark and gloomy and we 
often turn to material things to find 
the comfort that we seek. In this les- 
son we are taught that there is but one 
place where we may find true comfort. 
That one place is in the loving care of 
God. 

In order to find the true source of 
comfort, we must be willing to turn 
from material things and put all our 
trust in spiritual things—those things 
that are pure and wholesome and which 
bring us health and peace and happi- 
ness. 

When we have learned to turn to God 
for comfort, we find that our error 


' thoughts fall away from us and that in 


their place we receive much joy and 
many blessings. To make a place in 
the wilderness for the Lord means to 
bring our error thoughts under the 
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rule of Spirit. To make the rough 
places smooth means to lift up our 
thoughts of ourselves as weak and help- 
less and to bring down any thoughts of 
pride and selfconsciousness that we 
may have. 

All the things that are human and 
material will pass away. That is why 
it is not safe for us to trust in them for 
comfort, but the word of God is always 
the same and always brings us life and 
power and riches. As we receive com- 
fort from God and learn to trust Him 
more, not only our words but our lives 
tell of our love for Him and of His 
goodness. We are not afraid to show 
to others that our trust is in God, for 
we know that His Spirit in us is mighty 
to do all things, and we learn more and 
more to look to Him as a kind and lov- 
ing Father. 


LESSON 4, APRIL 28, 1929. 


The Suffering Servant of Jehovah. 
—Isaiah 53:1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT—With his stripes we 
are healed.—Isa. 53:5. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In the prophesies of Isaiah about 
Jesus, as well as in the study of the life 
of Jesus, we learn a great deal about 
ourselves. The Christ in us is the per- 
fect image of God, our Father. If we 
let the Christ Spirit work in us freely, 
it forms for us a perfect body. This 
was done in the body of Jesus, which 
was the visible form of God’s idea. 

Only the human part of us goes 
astray. In many ways we harm the per- 
fect bodies that God wants us to have, 
and if we do this we need to turn back 
to God’s perfect idea for us, and make 
our bodies fine and strong and beauti- 
ful, as He would have them. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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BLANCHE CORWER 


FRESH PAINT 


Bige was sitting with his head on one 
side and both ears straight up, watch- 
ing a top whirling and dancing on the 
floor of the Roost. 

“That’s the way to do it,” said Red 
with satisfaction as the top finally wob- 
bled and fell on its side. ‘The trouble 
with you, Kegsy, is that you don’t wind 
them right.” 

Kegs, his tongue between his teeth, 
was winding with all his might. “I'll 
bet I get her tight this time,” ‘he said. 

“Now sling her,” prompted Red. 

Kegs threw the top, but the string 
slipped and the top bounced over the 
floor, to a dead stop under the stove. 

“You didn’t wind it evenly, Kegs,” 
said David. “First you pulled the 


string tight, andthen , 


you wound it loose.” 


year today,” Chink reminded him, “‘be- 
cause we’re going to paint the table and 
the chairs.” 

“Yes, and we’d better be getting at 
it,” said David. “Bob, will you get the 
brushes from the barn? The paint is 
over in the corner.” 

The Spartans, each in his very oldest 
coveralls, were soon armed with 
brushes. 

“Is it red paint?” asked Chink. 

“Yes, and Dad said we could have 
some black to trim them,” replied 
David. 

“Better decide which part is to be 
red and which black,” suggested Andy. 

“How about beginning on _ the 
chairs?” suggested Cousin Bob. “There 


“Better forget it, 
Kegs,” suggested | 
Red. ‘“You’ll never 
learn how to spin it.” 


Kegs looked up, = 
his face very red 
from an attempt to 
wind evenly. “Who 
won’t learn how?” he 
inquired. “TI’ll do it,” 
he declared between 
clenched teeth, “if it A 
takes a year.” 

“You won't have 
time to practice a 


if 
/ 


\ 


“That's the way to do it,” said Red with satisfaction. 
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is one for each of us.” 

There was a scramble as 
each Spartan grabbed for a 
chair. 

“We ought to paint them 
all alike,’ said Chink. 

“Let’s paint everything red 
except the rungs. They ought 
to be black,” said Red. 

Kegs rested his cheek on 
his hand and considered. “It 
would be more artistic to 
paint the little round things 
that stick out on the rungs, 
black,” he said. “All the 
chairs have those.” 

“Be hard to do, won’t it?” 
inquired Andy. 

“Shucks! We can do it,” 
said Red, and the gang 
started to work. 

“We'll put the red on first 
and then trim them up,” said 
David. The chairs were put 
in a circle and the paint can 
in the center. 

“Let’s see who can finish 
first,” suggested Chink. 

Red and Kegs both made 
dives toward the can of paint, 
and cracked their heads to- 
gether smartly. 

“Watch where you’re go- 
ing!” yelled Red, rubbing his 
head. 


“‘Let’s each of us get a can,” 
said David. “There are 
plenty of them in that barrel 
behind the barn.” 

Out behind the barn rushed 
the gang. There were cans 
of all sizes and shapes; to- 
mato cans and cans that had 
held corn and some that had 
held beans. Red chose a to- 
mato can. 

“IT won’t have to wash it,” 
he said. “I’m going to put 
red paint in it, anyway.” 

The first can Kegs picked 
up he threw down in disgust. 
“I’m not going to use a spin- 
ach can,” he declared. ‘Toss 
me that one with a picture of 
a plate of beans on it.” 

Back to the Roost they 
marched, each pounding on 
the bottom of a can with the 
handle of his brush. Andy 
stirred the paint, and David 
poured some into each can. 

“Ready, set, go!’”’ shouted 
Red, and the Spartans started 
to work. For some time 


g~2z there was no sound except 


the splash and slap of the 
brushes. 
“Kind of messy, isn’t it?” 


al volunteered Cousin Bob, as a 


large splotch of red dripped 


“Go where you’re watching,” retorted from his brush to the floor. 
“We ought to spread papers all over 


Kegs. 
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the floor,” said Chink. 
David’s mother provided the 
papers and old cloths with 
which to wipe up the spilled 
paint. 

“Gee, when you paint the 
top of the rung it runs down 
the side in little streams,” 
complained Red. 

“Too much paint on your 
brush,” offered Andy. 

“You have to sort of brush 
it out, Red,’’ Cousin Bob ex- 
plained. 

“Looks like Red’s pouring 
his on,” grinned Kegs. 

“Well, anyway, I’m getting 
most of it on the chair,” an- 
swered Red. ‘What are you 
trying to do—make a red 
sea?” 

When the red paint was on 
the chairs the boys took turns 
painting the table. Then a 
recess for lunch was decided 
upon, that the paint might 
dry before the black trimming 
was applied. 
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was a bit sloppy. One by one 
the Spartans sighed with re- 
lief and straightened stiff 
knees. At last only Kegs was 
still painting. 

“We'll never get through in 
time, if you don’t hurry,” said 
Red impatiently. 

Kegs went carefully on 
with the last black knob. 
“There!” he said at last, with 
satisfaction, and stood up. 
He looked at his work with 
pride. It was the neatest 
chair of the six. 

“Fine work, Kegs,” ad- 
mitted Red, and the gang 
agreed. 

Then Kegs, heaving a big 
sigh of relief, threw himself 
down on the freshly painted 
chair. A groan went up from 
the Spartans. Kegs jumped 
to his feet, but the damage 
was done. 

“Supper, David!” called his 
mother. The gang looked at 


__g one another. It was supper 


“It won’t take us long to 
finish the job,” said Chink. 
isn’t much black to go on.” 

But putting on the black paint was 
not so easy as the boys had hoped. 
First the red paint had not had time to 
dry thoroughly, and second, it was very 
hard indeed to paint a straight line at 
the edge of the black. The brush would 
wiggle. In the midst of their efforts, 
David’s father came in. 

“There is a splendid movie in town 
tonight,” he informed them. “If you 
finish your painting by supper time, I’ll 
take you all to the show tonight.” 

The Spartans gave a cheer that shook 
the chimney, and then settled down to 
work in earnest. They put the trim on 
the table; then each boy started on his 
chair. Red finished first, but the job 


“There 


time and the painting was not 
finished. The seat and parts of the 
back of Kegs’ chair would have to be 
done over. 

“Oh, you fellows go on to the show,” 
moaned Kegs. “I'll come back here 
after supper and do it.” 

Kegs had little appetite, in spite of 
the fact that he had worked hard all 
day. 

“Aren’t you going to get out of those 
dirty coveralls?” asked his mother. 

“T’ve got a little painting to finish up 
after supper,” Kegs told her. 

His footsteps lagged on the way back 
to the Roost. Not a Spartan was in 
sight as he opened the door. “They’ve 
probably left for the show,” thought 
Kegs. In the middle of the floor stood 
his chair, with a large card in front of 
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it. Kegs stooped to read it. ‘“We’re 
waiting for you up on the big road. 
Hurry!” he read. Kegs looked at the 
chair. It was freshly painted—the 
blurred spots were all gone. 

Kegs was almost out of breath when 
he reached the big road. “I’ve got on 
my coveralls,’”’ he panted as he reached 
the car. 

“We have time to take you home to 
change,” laughed David’s father, and 
Kegs scrambled into the car. 

“Mother,” gasped Kegs as he hurried 
into his clothes, “that’s the best gang 
in the world. Do you know it?” 


(Bible Lessons 


(Continued from page 31) 
In Isaiah’s prophecy he asked who 
would believe the message of the Lord. 
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Unless we understand and believe the 
word of God about ourselves, we can- 
not know how to build our bodies as He 
would have them. God wants us to be 
like Him. It is hard for us to see our- 
selves as perfect, as we really would be 
if we lived according to His will. We 
reject the Christ idea when we are not 
willing to let it work in and through us 
to form the perfect body. When we are 
not willing to listen to the words of the 
Christ within, we actually kill our 
bodies, as the men killed Jesus. 

We love Jesus because He was willing. 
to suffer many things for our sake, and 
we look upon His perfect life as a pat- 
tern for our lives. But we rejoice in 
the living Christ, God’s perfect idea in 
each of us that helps us to overcome all 
things. 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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. Make ill or disturb 


. Short for Teddy 

. A healthful drink 

. Disposes of by sale 
. To go quickly 


. Adverb meaning around 
. A table drink 


. One who wades 


. Girl’s name 

. A very small insect 

. Acolor 

. A sack 

. A state—abbreviation 
. An exclamation 


Cross Word Puzzle 


By HAZEL BROWN EDWARDS 


DOWN 


To cut—as wool from a sheep 
To get short, quick breaths 


Aged 
Preposition 


Present tense of to be 
A boy’s name 


Neat 
A possession 


To strike a ball 


Moist 


Likely 


Something to pack in 


ACROSS 
Stains 


. Who comes but once a year 
. A circle of light pictured about a sa- 


cred person’s head 
Disfiguring marks 


. The last 


Did bite 
It is—abbreviated 
Preposition 


. A popular prince 

. A personal pronoun 

. A pest often found about barns 
. Moisture seen on grass 

. Something squirrels like to eat 
. To permit 


A snare 
Altitude—abbreviated 


. Before Christ—abbreviated 


33. 
35. 
36. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


Cuts down and gathers—harvests 

Short for mamma , 

Something used for rowing a boat 

A very busy insect 

To offer: 

To employ—to do with 

A feeling we should never have for 
any one 

Boy’s name 

Earnest 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S COMBINA- 
TION PUZZLE: Agate, windrow, inkfish, 
Robin Hood, cornbunting, century plant, 
cowslip, herring, mushroom, muskrat, 


antelope. 
Riddle Rime: Sun. 
Picture Puzzle: 


Al 
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eA Book 


a Unity Founder 


Once, not so long ago, when children still believed in 
fairies, and goblins, and elves, and all sorts of other queer 
things, a very wise and very kind lady wrote Wee Wisdom’s 
Way. 

Wee Wisdom’s Way is the kind of story that children love. It is 
about real children, just like you and your friends. In it you will meet 
the whole Day family: Ned, who was crippled; Mrs. Day, who was sick; 
Mr. Day, who thought that God afflicted His children so they would pre- 
pare for heaven; Grace, who had bad dreams and was afraid of the dark; 
Aunt Joy, who brought Truth into the Day home; and Trixie, who had 
her own method of spreading Truth. They had some very bad times 
until they learned that God was really their Father and that He wanted 
them to be healthy, happy, and prosperous, just as any other father would. 

The lady who wrote this book is none other than Myrtle Fillmore. 
No doubt you have heard your Mother talk about Mrs. Fillmore, because 
she is one of the founders of Unity School. Mrs. Fillmore, who was the 
first editor of Wee Wisdom magazine, has always loved children. She 
had three little boys of her own, and she learned from them the kind of 
stories that children like best. Her love for all children and her knowl- 
edge of the things they like is the reason that Wee Wisdom’s Way has 
been the favorite story of so many children. 

Perhaps your Mother sent for Wee Wisdom’s Way for you long ago, 
and since then you have read it together many times. It is a book that 
mothers like too. That’s the reason they are always so willing to read it 
aloud. If your Mother has not sent for your copy of Wee Wisdom’s Way, 
it is just because she does not know what a wonderful story it is. It is a 
story that Mrs. Fillmore wrote especially for you—and for all other 
children, everywhere. 

Just tell Mother about Wee Wisdom’s Way and when you tell her 
that it sells for only 75 cents she will tell you to send for your copy right 
away. 

Address your letter to 
UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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1. Mead - ow Lark, Mead - ow Lark, spring is on the way 
2. Mead - ow Lark, Mead-ow Lark, hand-some is your coat; 
p 
When we hear yoursweetvoice at the break of day. 
Speck -led brown, vest gold down, cres-cent jet your throat. 
— 
— 
; =f Skies are blue, grass-es new, days are fair and _ long, 
Ee Chil - dren dear, glad to _ hear, see you when they pa, 
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When you cheer the mead-ow with your 
Sing - ing as you walk a - mid the 


rall. alt 


sweet - est 
mead - ow 


song. 
grass. 
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- THE HARP 

The wind made a noise in the trees. 

Mother said the noise made her think of spring, 
birds coming, north. 

Daddy said the noise meant rain. 

Buddy said the noise was the son3, of sprind. 
He said it made him think of a harp. 

Daddy and Mother went totown. Buddy and I 
stayed at home with Boon and Kitty Black. 

Buddy showed me a picture of a harp. He said 
he would make a harp in a tree. 

Buddy put some wire in a tree. He said the 


wire was the harp. The harp in the tree did not 
look like the picture Buddy showed me. But he 
said the harp he made was a Sood harp. He said 
the wind would play the harp for us. 
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Buddy said for me not to tell Daddy and 
Mother about the harp. 

The wind did not play the harp for us until 
night. 

Daddy was reading. The wind played the harp. 
Daddy stopped reading. Mother said the wind 
sounded strange. Daddy asked what the noise was. 

The harp did not sound like the son of the 
wind. I went and stood by Buddy. He put me into 
his chair with him. Boon cried. He did not like 
the son, made by the harp. Daddy nen at Buddy. 
He asked what made the noise. 

Buddy told him. Daddy and Mother laughed. 
And I laughed. But Boon did not laugh. He kept 
on crying. 

Daddy and Buddy took the torchlight and the 
ladder. They went to the tree and took off the wire. 
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You 
of Thank you for the sunshine, 
| 
4, Thank you for the rain, LS 


Thank you, God, for winds ps 
that sweep 


The blue sky clean again. 


erent 
Weep 
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Blue Silk Frilly Lace Hat 


By FRANCES BosTWICK 


“Your hat is finished,” said 
Mother dear, tacking? a bit of 
feather on the blue silk frilly 
lace hat. 

It was a beautiful hat. Mother 
dear had made it for her little 
daughter Dorothy. 

Carefully Dorothy tucked it 
away in a gay bandbox in her 
very own clothes closet. There 
a new blue silk dress hun}; new 
white shoes stood ona shelf with 
a row of other shoes, and there 
were new white stockings laid 
away in a drawer—all to be 
worn with the blue silk frilly 
lace hat. 

“T can hardly wait,” whispered 
Dorothy. Almost every day she 


peeped in to admire her hat. 
Often she tried it on. 

At last the day arrived when 
Dorothy was to wear her new 
clothes. She jumped out of bed 
and started to dress. Just then 
she heard a funny, tricklin3, 
noise in the gutter pipe outside. 
She ran to the window: 

“Oh, it’s pouring, down rain!” 
she exclaimed, beZinnin, to cry. 

“Too bad.” 
Daddy. 

“I wanted to wear my blue 
silk frilly lace hat,’ sobbed 
Dorothy. Then she cried and 


sympathized 


eried and cried. 

“Not today; perhaps next 
Sunday,” said Daddy kindly. 

“Never mind, dearie,” said 
Mother, putting, her arms around 
her little daughter, who was 
looking, out of the window at 
the rain. “Listen! The rain is 
making, the flowers happy and 
the robins are singing.” 

When Dorothy saw the daffo- 
dils playfully waving their 
yellow heads at Sir Robin, who 
was singing, in the lilac bush, 
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she dried her eyes and smiled 
the sweetest. happiest kind of 
smile. 


“I am happy for you, little 
friends,” she said softly. Then 
she turned and skipped down- 
stairs for her breakfast. When 
she had finished breakfast she 
skipped upstairs to Ret ready 
for Sunday School. 


“Never mind, blue silk frilly 
lace hat. Next Sunday you shall 
80 with me; the rain would spoil 
your beauty today,” Dorothy 
confided to the hat in the gay 
bandbox in her very own 
clothes closet. 


“Come, see the rainbow!” 
called Daddy from the front 
porch, and Dorothy went hurry- 
scurry down the stairs with 
only one shoe on. 
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“Why, Daddy! Look! It has 
stopped rainin>. 
shine!” 


See the sun- 


“Yes, itisclearing, up. The rain 
is over now,” laughed Daddy. 

“May I wear my blue silk 
frilly lace hat, Mother dear?” 
ealled Dorothy. 

“Yes, my child,” 
Mother dear, sweetly. 


answered 


In half an hour Dorothy was 
dressed in her pretty blue silk 
dress and white shoes and stock- 
ings, and the blue silk frilly lace 
hat with a bit of feather upon it 
went to Sunday school for the 
first time. 

The bit of feather on the blue 
silk frilly lace hat kept noddin3, 
in such a friendly fashion that 
once it made a little girl laugh 
right out loud in Sunday school. 
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Cousin John was a silent boy. 
His face was serious; sometimes 
it was almost sad. His eyes held 
a level look. All that day he 
did not laugh; but once he smiled. 
That was when little Lord Jesus, 
his face alight with love, gave 
him a sudden kiss. 

Little Lord Jesus coaxed 
Cousin John into the street 
where other boys were playing. 
Through the narrow, crooked 
streets of Nazareth the village 
boys trooped. When they came 
to the market place, they ar- 
ranged themselves for a Zame. 

Little Lord Jesus and Cousin 
John had laied, because Cousin 
John was shy of the laughin, 
shouting, group ahead. He had 
not learned to play, and did not 
know how to meet the mirth and 
the frankness of other boys. 
“Come, Cousin John,” cried 
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Cousin Gohn 


little Lord Jesus, pulling, at the 
hand of Cousin John, who held 
back soberly. “Come, we will 
play with them.” 

But Cousin John stopped be- 
fore they had reached the sroup. 
Little Lord Jesus waited with 
him, but he joined in the sin}in3 
of the players, 

“We have piped to you, but 
you have not danced; 

“We have mourned to you, and 
you have not wept.” 

Cousin John did not sing. 
Silent, looking, toward the hills, 
he waited. Later, he and little 
Lord Jesus went into the hills. 
to play. 

Cousin John seemed at home 
in the hills. He pointed out a 
honey bee in its flight. They 
followed the bee, but as it led 


too far from home, they stopped. 
Cousin John told little Lord 
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Jesus of the wild locust berries, 
which with the honey of the 
bees made ood food for one 
who might care to live in the 
wilderness. 

Pointing, out the highest of 
the brightly flowered hills that 
faced them, little Lord Jesus san, 

“IT will lift up my eyes to the 

‘hills, 

“Whence comes my strength. 

“My strength is the strength 
ot God, 

“Who made heaven on earth.” 

With a strange look upon his 
face, Cousin John watched little 
Lord Jesus. He said, “On the hill 
you will be lifted up.” 

“What do you mean, Cousin 
John?” asked little Lord Jesus. 

And Cousin John answered 


with a question, 
“Do you not know?” 


An eager look, and the light 


of the star came to the face of 
little Lord Jesus. 

“O! he cried. “If our Father 
lifts me high, all the world will 
see His slory!” 

They passed the vineyards 
of a rich man, and watched the 
winepress being, trodden by the 
rich man’s servants. Little Lord 
Jesus stepped into a pool of juice 
that had seeped out on the 
pround. His footprints on a 
stone left a bright stain. Cousin 
John looked at the stain, then 
turning, Brave eyes to little Lord 
Jesus, he said, 

“It is the blood of the lamb, 
shed for the saving, of God's 
people.” 

When Cousin John was taken 
to his own home by his mother, 


he and little Lord Jesus did not 


meet again until both had be 
come men. 
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Down in the meadow there's a cow 
That wears a big tin bell 

That tinkles, tinkles all the time, 

And we can always tell 


When she is coming down the lane 
Or through the meadow grass, 

Or if she's in the yellow barn; 

And every time we pass. 


We call, “Come Boss, come Boss, 
come Boss," 
And then we hear her bell, 
Atinkle, tinkle, tinkling, 


The tune we know so well. 
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By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


Forsythia has stretched and yawned 
And shaken yellow bells. 
The sleepy flowers are hearin3, now 


Their tiny golden knells. 


Forsythia is Zay to see, 
But Lilac nods her head: 
“You're sure to like my purple own; 


I'll jump right out of bed.” 
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Awake and sind! 
All-300d in me, 

The child of joy, 
From sorrow free. 
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Awake and know 
That thoughts are things. 
To life and love 


Give thoughts as wings 


Awake and feel 
These thoughts at night 
Brin?, peace with their 


Returning, flight. 
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On Sale at Leading News Stands. 
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